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THE RISE OF ANTI-IMPERIALISM IN ENGLAND 

BURKE was scarcely guilty of exaggeration when he said 
of Great Britain's old colonial policy that it was " purely 
commercial." It depended for its justification upon 
the doctrines of mercantilism, the politico-economic system that 
held sway in England from early modern times till the nine- 
teenth century. 1 So long as those doctrines prevailed, colonies 
were prized because of the benefits which the mother country 
was supposed to derive from their trade, regulated by herself 
in her own interest — benefits which, it was believed, more than 
compensated her for the responsibilities and burdens of empire. 
But the time came when doubts were cast on the efficacy of the 
legal restrictions upon which mercantilism relied for the attain- 
ment of its objects, when the right of the mother country to 
rule colonial dependencies was questioned, when, above all, the 
fundamental assumptions and conclusions of the mercantile 
system itself were challenged. It was then that British anti- 
imperialism had its origin. 

In his classic attack on mercantilism Adam Smith denounced 
the colonial system root and branch, going so far as to assert 
that it would be beneficial to the people of Great Britain as a 
whole if the colonies were abandoned. He definitely associated 
anti-imperialism with laissez-faire economics, and the Man- 
chester School looked back to him as the original Little-Eng- 
lander. 1 But even before the publication of The Wealth of 
Nations, some of the French physiocrats had condemned the 
old French colonial system, which was essentially similar to the 
British ; * and an English contemporary of Smith's, Josiah 

1 It is impossible to describe the old British colonial system within the limits 
of this article. It can best be studied in the following works of George Louis 
Beer: The Origins of the British Colonial System; The Old Colonial System, 
Part I (» vols.) ; British Colonial Policy, !7S4-iy6$; The Commercial Policy 
of England toward the American Colonies. 

'Goldwin Smith, The Empire, p. 21. 

3 E. g., the elder Mirabeau, Philosophie rurale (Amsterdam, 1763), III, 224; 
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Tucker, wrote a number of tracts during the period of the 
American Revolution, the central idea of which, as stated by 
himself, was that " the colonies in quarreling with the Mother 
Country are essentially hurting themselves; and are greatly, 
though not intentionally benefiting us, by obliging us to see 
and pursue our own true and lasting interests." * Tucker en- 
joyed some vogue in his own day, and several of his pamphlets 
on economic and political subjects went through a number of 
editions. He undoubtedly had some influence on the physio- 
crats ; one of his economic tracts was translated into French by 
Turgot.* There is no evidence, however, that he either influ- 
enced or was influenced by Adam Smith ; his published eco- 
nomic writings and the earliest of his colonial pamphlets ap- 
peared before the publication of The Wealth of Nations.* 
Tucker was not wholly unknown to the political economists of 
later times; J. R. McCulloch in his Literature of Political 
Economy, published in 1845, gave the titles of some of his 
tracts and remarked that his writings displayed " great sagac- 
ity ", * and recently Professor Marshall has appraised Tucker's 
mind as one of " finest quality ". 5 Some of Tucker's economic 

(Euvres de Turgot, ed. by E. Daire, vol. II, p. 551 et seq. Brougham thus 
contrasted the attitude of the mercantilists and the physiocrats toward colonies 
(An Inquiry into the Colonial Policy of the European Powers, Edinburgh, 
1803, vol. I, pp. 5-6) : " The disciples of the Mercantile System found, in 
these distant branches of the state [colonies], an unlimited field for the trial 
of their theory, by imposing such restraints as might render the industry of 
the inhabitants subservient to the wealth of the mother country, and by open- 
ing for her produce a market of growing extent, in which positive regulations 
might secure an exclusive preference, or fix a high price. They have, accord- 
ingly, viewed such establishments with a decided partiality. . . . The econo- 
mists [physiocrats], on the other hand, have viewed, with more than common 
jealousy, those distant settlements, which are peopled and cultivated at the 
mother country's expense, and which hold out the temptations of foreign trade, 
to allure capital and industry from the great source of national riches — the 
improvement of the productive powers of the land." 

l A Series of At.swers to Certain Popular Objections against Separating 
from the Rebellious Colonies (Gloucester, 1776), p. 40. 

2 (Euvres de Turgot, ed. by Daire, vol. I, p. 322. 

3 W. E. Clark, Josiah Tucker, pp. 33, 160, 217, 221-8. 

4 P. 51. 

* Industry and Trade, p. 719 n. 
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writings were never published, and most of his published pam- 
phlets were of a controversial and ephemeral character — facts 
which should be taken into account in explaining why he ex- 
erted little influence on the subsequent course of English eco- 
nomic thought. 1 

Tucker was born in 1713 and resided at Bristol, as curate 
and rector, from 1737 to 1758, when he became Dean of the 
Cathedral at Gloucester. In spite of his duties as a clergyman 
he found time to write extensively upon economic and political 
questions. It is as an author of pamphlets on the relations be- 
tween Great Britain and the colonies that he is usually remem- 
bered — when he is remembered at all — but years before the 
American Revolution he wrote a number of works on economics 
which show him to have been a keen observer and a bold rea- 
soner. Most of them were written during the decade 1749-59, 
while he was living in Bristol, then next to London the largest 
city and the most important center of commerce in England. 
Of these, two, perhaps the ablest, The Elements of Commerce 
and Theory of Taxes and Instructions for Travellers, privately 
printed in 1755 and 1757, respectively, were never published 
and are now extremely rare. They were intended to form parts 
of a more comprehensive treatise on economics, an outline of 
which was appended to the Elements. This larger work Tucker 
never completed, but in Professor Walter E. Clark's Josiah 
Tucker, based upon an exhaustive study of Tucker's numerous 
writings, we have an excellent analysis of his economic system . 

Tucker's anti-imperialism is to be explained, in part at least, 
by his economic opinions. Like the classical economists of 
later times he made self-interest the psychological basis of eco- 
nomics. Self-love he called " the great mover of created be- 
ings " and " that ruling principle of human nature." * But, un- 

1 The best bibliography of Tucker is to be found in Clark, op. cit., pp. 241- 
258. In The Journal of Political Economy, vol. II, pp. 330-347, P. £. Ford 
listed all of Tucker's colonial tracts. The low state to which Tucker has fallen, 
in the estimation of his countrymen is evidenced by the fact that the last 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica devotes only a single brief paragraph 
to him. 

1 Clark, op. cit., pp. 75, 87. 
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like the classical economists, he did not believe in the necessary 
harmony of individual and public interest. 1 He held that the 
pursuit of the former might be injurious as well as beneficial to 
the latter, and that it was the business of government so to 
direct self-interest that it would conduce to the general welfare. 2 
One who took this view could be no advocate of laissez-faire, 
and in this respect Tucker is to be classed with the mercantil- 
ists rather than with the physiocrats and the classical econo- 
mists. 3 It is true that there are passages in his writings which, 
if read apart from their context, would seem to indicate that he 
favored complete freedom of trade between nations, but they 
probably mean no more than that he was opposed to exclusive, 
monopolistic privileges and desired the conditions of trade to 
be the same for all who engaged in it. 4 His doctrine of self- 
interest explains the opinion which he expressed in his colonial 
tracts that it was impossible effectively to regulate the trade of 
the colonies. 

In his earlier economic writings Tucker did not take an anti- 
imperial position ; he was not opposed to the possession of col- 
onies. He did indeed predict, as early as 1 749, that the Amer- 
ican colonies would revolt if the time came when they no longer 
needed British protection, 5 but did not as yet dissent from the 
mercantile dogma that colonies were beneficial to the home 
country. The outline of his projected comprehensive treatise 
on economics shows that when he wrote it he regarded the im- 
provement and extension of trade between the colonies and the 
mother country as a suitable means of developing British manu- 
factures ; 6 and in The Elements of Commerce he advocated 
the establishment of a colony in the Hudson's Bay territory. 7 

1 Nor for that matter did Adam Smith ; see Marshall, op. cit., p. 728. 

* Clark, op. cit., p. 86. 

1 Ibid., pp. 91-5, and Part II, chaps, iv and v; Tucker, A Treatise concern- 
ing Civil Government (London, 1 781), p. 77; Letters of Eminent Persons ad- 
dressed to David Hume, pp. 176-7. 

4 Clark, op. cit., p. 156 et seq. 

5 Ibid., p. 185. 

« Ibid., pp. 234-5. 

* Ibid., p. 186. 
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Not until the dispute between Great Britain and the colonies 
had grown acute did he become an anti-imperialist. 

Apart, however, from his doctrine of self-interest, some of 
the economic ideas which Tucker expressed in his earlier 
writings help to explain his attitude in the American crisis. 
Though he agreed with the mercantilists as to the propriety 
and efficacy of state action to promote national prosperity, he 
dissented from their theory of national prosperity, a theory 
which was closely related to the colonial system." He denied 
that wealth consists in the precious metals. " Heaps of gold 
and silver", he insisted, "are not the riches of a nation."* In 
The Elements of Commerce he wrote : " Suppose a country, sep- 
arated from all the world, and yet abounding in . . . gold and 
silver, and the inhabitants of it (may be) much poorer than 
the poorest beggar in our streets. . . . Suppose that the inhab- 
itants are . . . industrious: ... let us suppose that all the 
gold and silver was annihilated in one night, and what would 
be the consequences but plainly this, that the inhabitants would 
then devise some ticket or counter for the exchange of mutual 
industry." 3 Thus twenty years before the publication of The 
Wealth of Nations Tucker repudiated what Adam Smith re- 
garded as the basic economic theory of the mercantile system. * 
In a striking passage in Instructions for Travellers he advocated 
the levying of customs duties, not, however, in order that gold 
and silver might be accumulated, but as a means of promoting 
national industry and labor, " because these are the only riches 

1 See Beer, The Origins of the British Colonial System, chap, iii, and The 
Old Colonial System, Part I, vol. I, pp. 37-8. 

* Clark, op. cit., p. 178. 

'Quoted in Clark, op. cit., p. 179. 

1 The Wealth of Nations, Book IV, chap. i. Tucker was not the first to 
reject this cardinal mercantile doctrine. That wealth consists exclusively of 
the precious metals was denied by Nicholas Barbon in A Discourse of Trade, 
published in 1690, and by Sir Dudley North in his Discourses upon Trade, 
published in 1691 (both reprinted in A Reprint of Economic Tracts, ed. by 
J.H.Hollander). These writings, however, fell promptly into oblivion. Bishop 
Berkely in The Querist, a series of queries proposed for public consideration, 
which appeared in 1737 and 1738 and were published collectively in 1740, 
challenged the precious-metals theory of wealth, as did David Hume in his 
essays, "Of Money" and "Of the Balance of Trade", in Part II of his 
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of a kingdom." * The same thought is expressed in the Ele- 
ments, when he says that in foreign trade the exporter desires 
only money profits, " whereas the views of the nation should be 
wholly and solely to promote industry." ' There is a passage 
in his earliest economic essay which might be held to commit 
him to the mercantilist doctrine of the balance of the trade, but 
this view is nowhere repeated in his later and more systematic 
works.s 

Mercantilism was the economic phase of nationalism. The 
age that witnessed its rise was one of bitter international rivalry 
and arrogant national egoism. Wars and rumors of war were 
incessant. The cosmopolitan ideal of the Middle Age faded 
before harsh realities ; the Universal Church became a pretense, 
and the Universal Empire a mockery. Statesmen in all coun- 
tries put the first emphasis upon national defense and national 
economic self-sufficiency as a means thereto. In his opinions 
on nationalism, war and international relations Tucker differed 
toto coelo from the mercantilists, and his views on these subjects 
undoubtedly had something to do with his attitude toward the 
controversy between Great Britain and the colonies. 

Just after the Seven Years War, in 1763, Tucker published a 
tract entitled The Case of Going to War for the Sake of Procur- 
ing, Enlarging, or Securing of Trade, Considered in a New 
Light.* It contains a remarkable analysis of the forces and 
classes in the community making for war. The point of view is 
that of an internationalist and pacifist ; the pamphlet might have 
been written, mutatis mutandis, by Richard Cobden or by Nor- 
man Angell. Tucker argued that no country could gain from 
the destruction or impoverishment of its neighbors, that neither 
princes nor peoples could be benefited by the most successful 

Essays, Moral, Political, and Literary, published in 1752. Tucker undoubtedly 
owed much to Hume, with whom he carried on a long correspondence. See 
Clark, op. cit., p. 33. 

1 Clark, op. cit., pp. 175-6. 

2 Ibid., p. 180. 
8 Ibid., p. 177. 

4 Reprinted in Four Tracts as Tract II ; cf. Hume's essay, " Of the Jeal- 
ousy of Trade ", in Essays, Moral, Political, and Literary, Part II. 
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war, that trade would inevitably make its way to the country 
where goods were manufactured best and most cheaply, and that 
conquering nations could not manufacture cheaply. The " mob " 
understood fighting the foreigner, but it did not understand trad- 
ing with him so that both countries might prosper the more. In 
a tract elicited by the Stamp Act controversy he declared that a 
shopkeeper could never increase his trade by beating his cus- 
tomers, and that what was true of a shopkeeper was equally 
true of a shopkeeping nation." The same thought is expressed 
in Cut Bono, a pamphlet consisting of a series of letters ad- 
dressed to the French finance minister, Necker, published in 
1 78 1, in which he wrote: "It is as much the real interest of 
Great Britain, that France should be a rich country, and not a 
poor one, as I have already proved that the great riches of 
England are beneficial to France." ' Tucker was not guilty of 
underrating the tenacity with which people cling to cherished 
ideas, and he entertained no vain expectation that the fallacious 
arguments for war would soon be discarded, but he hoped that 
the time would come when men would regard going to war for 
the sake of trade and dominion with the same astonishment and 
pity that they then regarded the madness of their ancestors " in 
fighting under the banner of the peaceful Cross to recover the 
Holy Land." In the midst of the Seven Years War, when the 
elder Pitt had raised England to the height of warlike prowess 
and martial ardor, Tucker wrote in a private letter : "War, con- 
quests and colonies are our present system, and mine is just the 
opposite. ... I look upon the nation at present to be frantic 
with military glory and therefore no more to be argued with than 
a person in a raving fit of a high fever." s And twenty years later, 
toward the close of the American Revolution, when the military 
and imperial fortunes of England had reached the nadir, he 
recorded this opinion : " Among the various errors, which have 
disturbed the intellects and perverted the judgment of a great 
part of mankind, none have been more fatal to the peace and 

1 Four Tracts, p. 132. 
8 Cui Bono, Letter II. 
3 Clark, op. cit., pp. 64-5. 
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happiness of the world, than the Glory of Conquest, — and the 
Jealousy of Trade." x Tucker's frequent references to the 
sentiment of patriotism indicate that he would have found no 
fault with Dr. Johnson's definition of that word. 

Long before the revolt of the American colonies Tucker as- 
serted that only self-interest bound them to Great Britain. In 
the earliest of his American tracts he declared that the British 
conquest of Canada, in freeing the colonies from the danger of 
foreign conquest, released them from dependence upon the 
mother country and broke the tie of self-interest. This was 
Turgot's opinion, 3 and is generally accepted as correct. It was 
in the nature of colonies, according to Tucker, " to aspire after 
Independence, and to set up for themselves as soon as ever they 
find that they are able to subsist, without being beholden to 
the Mother Country." 3 That the British colonies were the first 
to revolt he attributed to that " bold free Constitution, which is 
the prerogative and boast of us all." « He ridiculed the notion, 
widely held in England at the time, that parliamentary taxation 
of the colonies was the original cause of their quarrel with the 
mother country, and referred to British statutes to show that 
from early colonial times "there were mutual discontents, 
mutual animosities and reproaches." s In another pamphlet, 
written before the outbreak of military hostilities in America, 

1 Cut Bono, Letter III. 

a " C'est farce que les Amiricains n'ont pas vv derriere eux d'ennemis qui 
pussent les inquiiter qu'ils ont senti leurs forces et la possibility de se rendre 
indipendants." — CEuvres de Turgot, ed. by Daire, vol. II, p. 555. On the 
relations between Turgot and Tucker see Clark, op. cit., pp. 226-8. 

* Four Tracts, pp. 153-4. 

*Ibid., p. 154. 

5 Ibid,, p. 143 et seq. In A Letter from a Merchant in London to his 
Nephew in America, published in 1766, Tucker attributed colonial oppo- 
sition to the Stamp Act not to that measure itself, but primarily to the colo- 
nists' hostility to the commercial regulations of the colonial system, which the 
British Government was trying to enforce. Burke insisted that taxation was 
the root of the quarrel ; see his speeches on American Taxation, and Concilia- 
tion with America. Like Tucker, the classical economists regarded commercial 
restrictions as the basic cause of the Revolution, and held that taxation merely 
hastened a crisis that was inevitable ; see, e. g., an article on colonial policy by 
J. R. McCulloch in The Edinburgh Review, vol. XLII, p. 282. 
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he predicted the eventual independence of Canada. " Canada, 
when it has grown rich by our means, and our capitals, will as- 
suredly set up for Independence, as you have done. And in a 
few years, we shall have the same scenes of malevolence and 
ingratitude displayed there, which you are pleased to exhibit in 
your provinces." * As this quotation indicates, Tucker's anti- 
imperialism was not the result of any sympathy on his part for 
the cause of the insurgent colonists. His writings are full of 
contempt for those " most ungrateful, ungovernable, and rebel- 
lious people." ' Unlike some of his radical contemporaries in 
England, he never questioned the right of Parliament to tax 
the colonies, and at the time of the dispute over the Stamp Act 
he argued in the strongest terms for the unlimited sovereignty 
of Parliament throughout the Empire. 3 His anti-imperialism 
was based upon British interests, not upon American rights. 

In contending that colonial trade could not be controlled 
effectively in the interest of the mother country Tucker struck 
at the whole elaborate scheme of commercial regulation which 
went to make up the old British colonial system. His con- 
clusion on this point followed from his doctrine of self-interest 
and was supported by his study of the history of colonial trade. 
In his Treatise concerning Civil Government, published in 
1 78 1, he declared that it was "impossible to compel distant 
settlements to trade with the parent state to any great de- 
gree beyond what their own interest would prompt them 
to." 4 In Four Letters on Important National Subjects, ad- 
dressed to Lord Shelburne and published in 1783, he wrote 
that " trade depends on interest alone. . . . Nor was it in our 
power, even when we were strongest, and they in the weakest 

1 The Respective Pleas and Arguments of the Mother Country and of the 
Colonies (second ed., Gloucester, 1776), p. vii ; the passage quoted occurs in a 
prefatory epistle addressed to the Continental Congress. 

8 A Treatise concerning Civil Government, p. 70. 

3 A Letter from a Merchant in London to his Nephew in America, re- 
printed in Four Tracts (Gloucester, 1774). Cf. Cartwright, American Inde- 
pendence the Interest and Glory of Great Britain (new ed., 1775), Letters VI 
and VII. 

4 P. 253. 
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stage of their existence (as appears from their whole history) 
to compel them to trade with us to their own loss. Mutual in- 
terest was the only tie between America and Great Britain at 
all times and seasons. ... As to the planting of colonies for 
the sake of a monopolizing, or exclusive trade, it is the arrantest 
cheat, and self-deception, which poor, short-sighted mortals 
ever put upon themselves." 

The doctrine of self-interest explains, moreover, Tucker's 
confident prediction that the loss of the colonies would not re- 
sult in a decline of British trade. The Americans, he said, 
could get better prices for most of their products in the British 
market than in any other and could buy most of what they 
needed more cheaply there than elsewhere. "The colonies, 
we know by experience," he wrote in 1774, "will trade with 
any people, even with their bitterest enemies . . . provided 
they shall find it their interest to do so. . . . Were the whole 
trade of North America to be divided into two branches, viz., 
the voluntary, resulting from a free choice of the Americans 
themselves, pursuing their own interest, and the involuntary, 
in consequence of compulsory acts of the British Parliament ; — 
this latter would appear so very small and inconsiderable, as 
hardly to deserve a name in an estimate of national com- 
merce." l 

Tucker, like later anti-imperialists, called attention to the 
heavy burdens which the possession of colonies entailed on the 
mother country. " America, I have proved beyond the possi- 
bility of a confutation," he wrote to Lord Shelburne, " ever was 
a millstone hanging about the neck of this country, to weigh it 
down; and as we ourselves had not the wisdom to cut the rope, 
and to let the burthen fall off, the Americans have kindly done 
it for us." * In the Treatise concerning Civil Government he 
voiced the hope that Jamaica and the Leeward Islands would 
become independent, 3 and in the same work he declared that 
colonies were always an encumbrance to their mother countries, 

1 Four Tracts, pp. 195-201. 

8 Four Letters on Important National Subjects (second ed.), p. 7. 

*P. 167. 
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" requiring perpetual and expensive nursing in their infancy, 
and becoming headstrong and ungovernable in proportion as 
they grow up, and never failing to revolt as soon as they shall 
find that they do not want our assistance." * Nor, in his opin- 
ion, were the bad results of imperialism purely economic. To 
it he attributed in great part the political evils of the day in 
England, especially the increasing influence of the Crown. 3 

It is unnecessary to follow in detail the course of Tucker's 
argument in favor of American independence. His proposal 
was stated clearly and boldly in The True Interest of Great 
Britain set forth in regard to the Colonies? a tract published in 
1774, at a time when scarcely anyone else, even in the colonies, 
had ventured to suggest independence. 4 It was " to separate 
entirely from the North American colonies, by declaring them 
to be a free and independent people, over whom we lay no 
claim ; " and then offer " to guarantee this freedom and inde- 
pendence against all foreign invaders whatever." 5 In another 
of his American pamphlets, published in 1775, he proposed 
that all colonies in revolt at a certain date should be cut off 
from the empire by act of Parliament. 6 

Tucker's writings on the American crisis were naturally anath- 
ema to British imperialists. 7 Burke in his speech on Ameri- 
can Taxation, delivered in the House of Commons on April 19, 
1774, contemptuously referred to Tucker as a dean in quest of 
a bishopric, to the irritation though not to the dismay of the 
polemic clergyman, who had the temerity to ascribe the orator's 
influence to his " flaming words " rather than to his powers of 

•Pp. 252-3. 

1 Treatise concerning Civil Government, p. 248 et seq. 

* Reprinted in Four Tracts. 

4 Cf. Cartwright, of. cit., Letter IX. Not even Paine favored the independ- 
ence of the colonies until the Battle of Lexington had been fought; see The 
Writings of Thomas Paine, ed. by M. D. Conway, vol. I, p. 93. 

*Four Tracts, p. 19S. 

*An Humble Address and Earnest Appeal, pp. 23-5. 

'The word "imperialist" is used to designate one who believed that the 
integrity of the empire should be preserved. In this sense the vast majority 
of Englishmen in Tucker's day were imperialists. It should not be taken as 
implying imperialism of an aggressive type. 
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argumentation. In a tract called forth by Burke's speech on 
Conciliation with America Tucker reasoned that the specific 
causes enumerated by Burke to explain the " fierce spirit of 
liberty " in the colonies were in reality reasons for separation, not 
for conciliation. 1 

But Tucker, though a keen observer and an acute reasoner, 
and ahead of his generation in many of his opinions, was not 
the founder of a " school ", and exercised no such influence as 
did his illustrious contemporary, Adam Smith. Since The 
Wealth of Nations, in common with other classics, has paid the 
penalty of its fame in being talked about more often than it is 
read, it may not be superfluous to summarize the attack which 
its author made on the old colonial system. 

In considering the benefits derived by the European coun- 
tries from colonization, Adam Smith examined first those gained 
by Europe in general. These consisted, he held, in " the in- 
crease of its enjoyments " and " the augmentation of its indus- 
try." The surplus produce of America furnished the people of 
Europe with many new commodities, thus increasing their en- 
joyments, and it stimulated their industry by enlarging the 
markets for their surplus products. Even countries that neither 
sent anything to America nor received anything from it had 
been benefited by the increased wealth of their neighbors. But 
he was careful to distinguish between the effects of colonial 
trade and the effects of those restrictions upon colonial trade 
which were the basis of the colonial systems of all colonizing 
states. The restrictions gave the mother country a virtual 
monopoly of the trade of its colonies, which tended to diminish 
both the enjoyments and the industry of the European nations 
in general, and of the American colonies in particular. 

By rendering the colony produce dearer in all other countries, it les- 
sens its consumption, and thereby cramps the industry of the colonies, 
and both the enjoyments and the industry of all other countries, 
which both enjoy less when they pay more for what they enjoy, and 

1 A Letter to Edmund Burke (second ed., Gloucester, 1775). The causes of 
the American passion for liberty, according to Burke, were: descent, form of 
government, religion in the northern colonies, manners in the southern, educa- 
tion, and remoteness from the mother country. 
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produce less when they get less for what they produce. By rendering 
the produce of all other countries dearer in the colonies, it cramps in 
the same manner the industry of all other countries, and both the en- 
joyments and the industry of the colonies. 

His general conclusion as to the injurious effects on Europe at 
large of the colonial monopolies maintained by the mother 
countries was this : " The surplus produce of the colonies . . . 
is the original source of all that increase of enjoyments and 
industry which Europe derives from the discovery and coloni- 
zation of America, and the exclusive trade of the mother coun- 
tries tends to render this source much less abundant than it 
would otherwise be." 

Adam Smith then turned to the particular advantages sup- 
posed to be derived by the various European countries from 
their respective colonies. The colonies had never furnished mil- 
itary forces for the defense of their mother countries, but, on the 
contrary, had been dependent upon them, to some extent at least, 
for their own defense in time of war. The Spanish and Portu- 
guese colonies alone had contributed revenue toward the defense 
of their mother countries ; the taxes levied upon others had never 
been sufficient to defray the expenses which they occasioned in 
time of war. From the military point of view the colonies were, 
therefore, a source of weakness rather than of strength. It 
followed that the benefit of colonies to a mother country con- 
sisted " altogether in those peculiar advantages which are sup- 
posed to result from provinces of so very peculiar a nature as 
the European colonies of America ; and the exclusive trade, it 
is acknowledged, is the sole source of all those peculiar ad- 
vantages." A good part of the rest of the long chapter in The 
Wealth of Nations on colonies is devoted to showing that the 
" peculiar advantages " were illusory, special attention being 
paid to the British colonies. 

The colonial trade, if unrestricted, would, according to Adam 
Smith, have opened a great though distant market for such 
parts of the produce of British industry as exceeded the de- 
mand of markets nearer home. It would have encouraged 
Great Britain to augment her surplus production and would 
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have increased the quantity of her productive labor. Before 
the colonial monopoly had been established she had been a 
great trading nation, thanks to her commerce with the countries 
of Europe ; and if the trade of her colonies had been left open 
to all nations, her own share of it would have been in addition 
to the trade which she had previously enjoyed. But as it was, 
the growth of her colonial trade had been at the expense of 
her foreign trade. " The causes of decay in other branches of 
foreign trade . . . may all be found in the over-growth of the 
colony trade." This overgrowth involved economic loss to Great 
Britain, since " whatever forces into a branch of trade of which 
the returns are slower and more distant than those of the greater 
part of other trades, a greater proportion of the capital of any 
country than what of its own accord would go to that branch, 
necessarily renders the whole quantity of productive labor an- 
nually maintained there, the whole annual produce of the land 
and labor of that country, less than they otherwise would be." 
The colonial monopoly, moreover, by drawing British capital 
from other branches of trade had raised the rate of British 
profit and increased the competition of foreign capital in those 
branches, thereby subjecting Great Britain to a relative disad- 
vantage in them. Furthermore, the colonial monopoly had 
rendered British industry more precarious than it would other- 
wise have been. 

The industry of Great Britain, instead of being accomodated to a 
great number of small markets, has been principally suited to one great 
market. . . . The expectation of a rupture with the Colonies, accord- 
ingly, has struck the people of Great Britain with more terror than 
they ever felt for a Spanish armada, or a French invasion. ... In 
the total exclusion from the colony market, was it to last only for a 
few years, the greater part of our merchants used to fancy that they 
foresaw an entire stop to their trade ; the greater part of our master 
manufacturers, the entire ruin of their business; and the greater part 
of our workmen, an end of their employment. 

A moderate and gradual relaxation of the colonial monopoly 
was necessary, Adam Smith believed, in order to bring about a 
withdrawal of capital from the overgrown colonial trade. 
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His indictment of the old colonial system was most sweeping 
and severe. When he wrote, it was still the prevailing opinion 
that the benefits reaped by Great Britain from the regulation of 
her colonial trade were a fair compensation for the burdens 
which the possession of the colonies entailed upon her. The 
burdens were undeniable ; Adam Smith sought to show that the 
benefits were purely imaginary. The colonial system was in 
essence a monopoly which, " like all the other mean and malig- 
nant expedients of the mercantile system, depresses the indus- 
try of all other countries, but chiefly that of the colonies, with- 
out in the least increasing, but on the contrary diminishing, 
that of the country in whose favor it is established." * All the 
expense to which Great Britain had been put by reason of her 
possession of colonies had been incurred to support a monopoly 
from which she derived nothing but loss. Merchants engaged 
in the colonial trade had gained, but their gains had been at the 
expense of the bulk of the British people. 

Adam Smith believed that it would be to the economic ad- 
vantage of the British nation as a whole if the colonies were 
given up. If this were done, Great Britain would not only be 
saved heavy expense, but would be able to enter into a com- 

1 It should be remembered that Adam Smith in his attack on the mercantile 
system was concerned with it as an economic system, not with its political 
purposes and effects; it was its economic fallacies that he sought to expose 
and discredit. He regarded as the basic theory of the mercantile system the 
belief that wealth consists of the precious metals, and, rejecting this theory, 
he naturally condemned the methods of mercantilism for accumulating gold 
and silver through a favorable balance of trade. He held, as is well known, 
that the effect of mercantilist regulations was to diminish rather than to in- 
crease national wealth. Yet he defended import duties imposed to foster 
domestic industries that were essential to national security, and he landed the 
Navigation Act, which English mercantilists had been praising for the pre- 
vious hundred years. This was because he held that wealth should not be the 
only, nor even the chief, object of national policy. " Defence ", his famous 
dictum runs, "is of much greater importance than opulence". Mercantilists 
had praised the Navigation Act as promoting both national power and national 
wealth ; Adam Smith saw in it a legitimate sacrifice of wealth to power. The 
fact that he excluded from view the political aspects of mercantilism when he 
condemned the mercantile system explains the seeming paradox that neo- 
mercantilists have been able to appeal to the authority of the great anti- 
mercantilist in justification of their propaganda. 
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mercial treaty with the former colonies which would secure to her 
a freedom of trade much more advantageous to her people than 
the previous monopoly. He foresaw the future greatness of 
America and envisaged such an alliance of the English-speaking 
peoples as many modern Anglo-Americans have dreamed of. 
But he realized that it was futile to argue in favor of giving up 
the colonies, for, in his words, " no nation ever voluntarily gave 
up the dominion of any province, how troublesome soever it 
might be to govern it, and how small soever the revenue which 
it afforded might be in proportion to the expense which it 
occasioned." 

In the concluding chapter of The Wealth of Nations Adam 
Smith returned to the subject of the colonies. The British 
empire in America, he declared, had existed so far in imagina- 
tion only. It was not an empire, but the project of an empire, 
" a project which has cost, which continues to cost, and which, 
if pursued in the same way as it has been hitherto, is likely to 
cost, immense expense, without being likely to bring any profit ; 
for the effects of the monopoly of the colonial trade, it has been 
shown, are to the body of the people, mere loss instead of 
profit." His anti-imperialism was strengthened by the progress 
and outcome of the American Revolution, and he came to be- 
lieve that the fallacy of imperialism was the subject on which 
it was most important to enlighten the public opinion of 
Europe. 1 

While Adam Smith and Tucker were arguing that the pos- 
session of colonies was detrimental to the interests of Great 
Britain, others were denying her right to exercise political 
authority over them.* The English radical movement of the 
seventies and eighties of the eighteenth century is remembered 
chiefly for its advocacy of parliamentary reform, but some of 
its intellectual leaders took a deep interest in the cause of the 
American colonies. Indeed, parliamentary reform was inti- 

1 Rae, Life of Adam Smith, p. 382. 

'As early as 1755 Francis Hutcheson, the philosopher, declared that it was 
unnatural for a self-sufficient colonial community to be permanently subjected 
to the rule of a distant mother country; see bis System of Moral Philosophy 
(London, 1755), vol. II, p. 3°9- 
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mately related to the controversy with the colonies over taxa- 
tion, for the latter, hinging as it did on the question of repre- 
sentation, threw into bold relief the unrepresentative character 
of the House of Commons. 1 The doctrine of virtual represen- 
tation, employed to justify parliamentary taxation of the colo- 
nies, turned out to be a two-edged sword, for it was impossible 
to show that the colonists had as much voice in the election of 
members of Parliament as the large majority of Englishmen at 
home without calling attention to the fact that the latter were 
not directly represented at all. 

In 1 774, two years before he published his pamphlet Take 
Your Choice, a plea for universal suffrage which earned for him 
the title, " The Father of Reform ", Major John Cartwright gave 
to the public a tract entitled American Independence the Interest 
and Glory of Great Britain, and in 1 776 Richard Price brought 
out his Observations on the Nature of Civil Liberty, the Princi- 
ples of Government, and the Justice and Policy of the War with 
America. These two writings may be taken as representative 
of advanced radical opinion on the subject of the colonies. 2 
The former, published anonymously because the author fore- 
saw that his arguments in favor of America would displease the 
British Government and probably bar him from promotion in 
the army ,3 consisted of letters addressed to Parliament, which 
had recently been printed in a newspaper. Cartwright caused 
a summary of his arguments to be distributed to members of 
Parliament, and a second edition of his tract was published in 
1775, but British public opinion, inflamed by the Boston tea 
episode, was so strongly hostile to the colonies that his views 
made little impression. 4 Much more widely read was Price's 
Observations, which rapidly went through several editions and 
evoked both censure and praise. The author was already well 

1 G. S. Veitch, The Genesis of Parliamentary Reform, p. 43. 

1 Cartwright and Price, together with Joseph Priestley and John Jebb, stand 
out as the intellectual leaders of the early English radical movement ; C. B. R. 
Kent, The English Radicals, p. 67. 

3 The Life and Correspondence of Major Cartwright, ed. by F. D. Cartwright 
(2 vols., London, 1826), vol. I, p. 53. 

*Ibid., pp. 60-1, 68. 
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known for his writings on ethics and finance, and was on terms 
of intimacy with Lord Shelburne, Colonel Barre" and other 
members of Parliament. 1 Believing that the public debt of 
Great Britain, then about ;£ 140,000,000, was an evil threaten- 
ing the most serious consequences and that the attempt to 
coerce the colonies would, if persisted in, prove financially dis- 
astrous, and also thoroughly convinced of the justice of the 
American cause, Price sought to arouse British opinion in favor 
of pacification with America, and during the progress of the 
war he lost no opportunity to oppose its prosecution and to at- 
tack the Government." So highly was his championship of the 
American cause appreciated in the United States that the Conti- 
nental Congress invited him to make his home in America, and 
in 1783 Yale conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Laws. 
In their political philosophy Price and Cartwright were whole- 
hearted disciples of John Locke, taking as postulates the 
master's assumptions respecting the rights of the individual, 
and the origin, nature and purposes of government.' Reason- 
ing from these they concluded that Parliament, since the Amer- 
icans were not represented in it, had no valid claim to authority 
over the colonies. Appeals to charters, statutes, precedents or 
the original intention of those who founded the colonies, were 
all beside the mark, for human rights, the gift of God, could 
not be affected thereby. 4 It followed from the nature of civil 
liberty that no community could have " any power over the 
property or legislation of another community, that is not in- 
corporated with it by a just and adequate representation ", and 

'W. Morgan, Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. Richard Price (London, 
1815). pp. 41, 81-2. 

2 Ibid., pp. 54-8 ; " Letters to and from Richard Price ", in Proceedings of 
the Mass. Hist. Sac, May, 1903, p. 20; Price, Additional Observations (Lon- 
don, 1777), and article on Price in Dictionary of National Biography. 

3 Price, Observations, preface to fifth edition; Cartwright, American Inde- 
pendence, new ed., 1775, p. 3; Tucker, Treatise concerning Civil Government, 
Part I and p. 358. This work of Tucker's, it may be remarked, merits more 
attention than it has received from students of the history of political phil- 
osophy; it is one of the earliest attacks on the contract theory of government 

4 Cartwright, op. cit., Letters II, IV, V, VII; Price, Observations, sixth ed., 
pp. 32, 40-1. 
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that any country subject to the legislature of another, in which 
it had no voice, was in " a state of slavery." x It had been pro- 
posed that the Americans should be given representation in the 
House of Commons, but they would never consent to " trust 
their property, their freedom, their dearest rights, their every 
thing, in the hands of exiles, sent half-way to the Antipodes 
. . . and exposed to every temptation to betray them." ' Eng- 
lishmen were so accustomed to speaking of the colonies as 
" our colonies " that the meanest of them looked upon himself 
as having a body of subjects in America, but in reality " the 
people of America are no more the subjects of the people of 
Britain, than the people of Yorkshire are the subjects of the 
people of Middlesex ".3 

In view of modern tendencies in the British Empire the ideas 
of Cartwright and Price respecting the proper basis of imperial 
organization are of especial interest. According to Price the 
only type of empire consistent with the principles of civil 
liberty was that in which all the component communities were 
free and mutually independent. His ideal was clearly a volun- 
tary, cooperative alliance of self-governing states, coordinate 
with one another, under a single head. He believed that " a 
common relation to one supreme executive head, an exchange 
of kind offices, tyes of interest and affection, and compacts " 
would provide a sufficient basis of imperial unity, but if not, if, 
in order to preserve the unity of the empire, " one-half of it 
must be enslaved to the other half, let it, in the name of God, 
want unity." 4 Cartwright was more explicit. " I would con- 
sider the American governments, like that of Ireland, as sister 
kingdoms." * He proposed an act of Parliament declaring it 
to be inconsistent with the welfare of the Americans and " pre- 
judicial to their natural inherent rights as men " for them to 
be governed by the British legislature, and enacting that the 
colonies between the St. Lawrence and the mouth of the Mis- 

1 Price, Observations, pp. 19, 29. 

2 Cartwright, op. cit., Letter IV. 

3 Price, Observations, pp. 31-2, 99. 

4 Ibid., pp. 28-9, 36. 

5 American Independence, Letter III. 
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sissippi, including Canada and the Floridas, should be " all held 
and declared to be free and independent states, each to be sub- 
ject to such law and government only as now subsists, or shall 
hereafter be enacted and constituted within itself by its own 
proper legislature; and that of each and every of the said 
independent states, his Majesty is, and shall be held to be the 
sovereign head, in like manner as he is of the legislature of 
Great Britain." * The act, he thought, ought to provide for a 
treaty to be entered into by Great Britain and the American 
states for mutual commercial benefit and joint defense, " as well 
as for the preservation of that warm affection and harmony 
which ought ever to subsist between a mother-country and her 
offspring." By such a legislative separation, Cartwright re- 
marked, the King would be the gainer, since he would " be- 
come the father of three millions of free and happy subjects, 
instead of reigning joint tyrant over so many discontented slaves, 
or losing by revolt so many of his people." In a postscript to 
his tract, printed in the edition of 1775, he gave the text of his 
proposed bill and suggested as a suitable name for the com- 
monwealth of free states that was his ideal, " The Grand British 
League and Confederacy ". 2 Of course, such a self-denying 
statute as Cartwright proposed was never passed ; and the De- 
claratory Act, with its sweeping assertion of parliamentary 
sovereignty over the colonies, still remains law. But if we have 
regard to constitutional practice rather than to legal power that 
has fallen into desuetude, the present British Commonwealth of 
Nations bears a close resemblance to Cartwright's British 
League. 3 

1 American Independence, Letter X. 

* Mr. Richard Jebb, who before the late war was perhaps the leading advo- 
cate of an alliance between Great Britain and the Dominions as the basis of 
British imperial organization, fonnd the origin of the alliance idea in the 
views of the fathers of Canadian Confederation, especially in Sir John Mac- 
donald's proposal that Canada be made into a kingdom; see his Britannic 
Question, pp. 21-2; cf. J. S. Ewart, The Kingdom of Canada. The idea, as 
has been shown above, is much older. It was not original even with Cartwright 
and Price. It had already been voiced in the colonies ; see Franklin, Complete 
Works, ed. by Bigelow, vol. IV, pp. 344-6, 367. 

3 This being the case, it may seem incorrect to speak of Cartwright's views. 
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Of the English Radicals whose speculations on political and 
social questions were influenced by the French Revolution, the 
" Jacobinical Radicals ", as they have been called, William 
Godwin was the arch-philosopher. In his Enquiry concerning 
Political Justice, published in 1793, he was not concerned to 
any great extent with the subject of imperialism, but colonies, 
however acquired and for whatever purpose retained, were 
wholly incompatible with his political ideals. " Are these 
provinces held in a state of dependence for our own sake or 
for theirs?" he asked. 

If for our own, we must recollect this is still an usurpation, and that 
justice requires we should yield to others what we demand for ourselves, 
the privilege of being governed by the dictates of their own reason. 
If for theirs, they must be told, that it is the business of associations 
of men to defend themselves, or, if that be impracticable, to look for 
support to the confederation of their neighbors. . . . The principle 
which will not fail to lead us right upon this subject of foreign depend- 
encies, as well as upon a thousand others is, that that attribute how- 
ever splendid, is not really beneficial to a nation, that is not beneficial 
to the great mass of individuals of which the nation consists. 1 

According to mercantilist theory the loss of the American 
colonies should have resulted in a marked decline of British ex- 
ports and shipping, if not in the ruin of British industry. But 
as a matter of fact the United States, after their independence, 
consumed more British products than they had when they were 
subject to the restrictions of the colonial system. For the years 
1771-73, inclusive, the average annual exportation from Great 
Britain to the thirteen colonies amounted to £3,064,843 ; for 
1790-92 it was £3,976,211, and for 1 798-1800, £6,507,476.' 
During the six years ending with 1 774 the average annual Con- 
or Price's, as anti-imperial; neither of them advocated the total separation of 
the colonies from Great Britain. But if America had become independent of 
the British Parliament, as they desired, the empire, as it had developed his- 
torically, would have ceased to exist. Equality of status between Great Britain 
and the colonies was wholly inconsistent with the idea of imperialism as then 
held. 

1 An Enquiry concerning Political Justice (London, 1793), vol. II, pp. $32-3. 

* Brougham, of. cit., voL I, pp. 262-3. 
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sumption of British products in the thirteen colonies was 
,£2,216,824, and for a like period ending with 1792 it was 
£2,807,306. The figures for British shipping seemed to tell 
the same story. In 1772 British shipping, cleared outwards, 
amounted to 923,456 tons; in 1784 the figure was 932,219, 
and in 1785, for the first time, it passed the 1,000,000 mark.' 

Arthur Young was one of those who invoked the post hoc 
ergo propter hoc argument, attributing the increasing prosperity 
of England immediately after the American Revolution to the 
loss of the American colonies, and drew the conclusion that all 
colonies were sources of weakness, not of strength, to a mother 
country. During his travels in France on the eve of the French 
Revolution he discussed with the Abbe" Raynal the various evi- 
dences of British prosperity — the increase in population, con- 
sumption and industry, the expansion of agriculture, manufac- 
tures and commerce, and the increasing comfort of the people. 
" I mentioned the authentic documents and public registers 
which supported such a representation ", he tells us, " and I re- 
marked that Abbe* Raynal, who attended closely to what I said, 
had not seen or heard of these circumstances, in which he is 
not singular, for I have not met with a single person in France 
acquainted with them ; yet they unquestionably form one of the 
most remarkable and singular experiments in the science of pol- 
itics that the world has ever seen ; for a people to lose an em- 
pire — thirteen provinces, and to GAIN by that loss, an increase 
of wealth, felicity, and power ! When will the obvious conclu- 
sions to be drawn from that prodigious event, be adopted? that 
all transmarine, or distant dominions, are sources of weakness : 
and that to renounce them would be wisdom. Apply this in 
France to St. Domingo, in Spain to Peru, or in England to 
Bengal, and mark the ideas and replies that are excited. I 
have no doubt, however, of the fact." * 

In attempting to appraise public opinion one should be care- 

1 McCulloch, A Dictionary, practical, theoretical, and historical, of Com- 
merce and Commercial Navigation, ed. by A. J. Wilson (London, 1882), p. 
1244. 

* Arthur Young, Travels in France, ed. by Miss Betham-Edwards, pp. 261-2. 
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ful, however, not to attribute too much weight to individual 
utterances and exaggerate their representative character. The 
great majority of Englishmen who acquiesced in the recogni- 
tion of American independence did so not because they re- 
garded it as desirable, but because they were convinced that it 
was inevitable. The tone that runs through the debates in 
Parliament on the peace treaties of 1782-3 is one of dejection; 
the speakers seem to have believed that the empire, the power 
and the glory of Britain had passed forever.* Their words 
were not those of anti-imperialists, who viewed the independ- 
ence of America with satisfaction ; they were the words of dis- 
appointed imperialists. The immediate effects of the American 
Revolution on British colonial policy have quite generally been 
misunderstood. No doubt it fostered the opinion that all colo- 
nies, as soon as they attained sufficient prosperity and power, 
would become independent, but it did not cause the British 
government to abandon the commercial principles of the old 
colonial system or to adopt a more liberal policy of colonial 
government.* Much less did it cause them to favor the inde- 
pendence of Britain's remaining colonies. 

Contemporaneous with the American Revolution were the 
beginnings of that transformation in English industry and 
society that goes by the name of the Industrial Revolution, and 
if it is easy to exaggerate the importance of the former as a 
factor in the change in Englishmen's attitude toward the em- 
pire, it is scarcely possible to attribute too much influence, in 
the long run, to the latter. The mechanical inventions of the 
last half of the eighteenth century gave to the English manu- 
facturers who adopted them such advantages over all foreign 
rivals that they came to rely more and more on their own com- 
petitive superiority and less and less on the legislative restric- 
tions and monopolies of the mercantile system. They came, 
that is, to be economic liberals and advocates of laissez-faire. 

1 Parliamentary History, vol. XXII, 721 ; XXIII, 193, 549. 

*H. C. Bell, "British Commercial Policy in the West Indies, 1783-93", 
English Historical Review, vol. XXXI, p. 429 et seq.; G. B. Adams, "The 
Influence of the American Revolution on England's Government of Her Colo- 
nies", Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 1896, vol. I. 
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It was the spread of the new machine industry, whose begin- 
nings synchronized with the publication of The Wealth of 
Nations, that prepared the soil for the growth of Adam Smith's 
ideas. 

The early English free-trade movement of the last decades 
of the eighteenth century has generally been regarded as a pro- 
duct of economic theory rather than of economic interests, and 
as such different from the later Manchester School. Adam 
Smith represented the British manufacturers of his time as a 
class devoted to monopoly and mercantilism. It has recently 
been pointed out, however, that he failed to distinguish between 
manufacturers who adhered to old-fashioned methods of pro- 
duction and those who, even in his day, were adopting the new 
machinery. 1 In their desire for new foreign markets, increased 
supplies of raw material, cheap food and improved international 
relations, the new manufacturers of the late eighteenth century 
clearly foreshadow the great industrialists of the days of Cob- 
den and Bright. New conditions were transforming them into 
champions of free trade. The cotton, pottery and iron indus- 
tries were the first to adopt the new inventions, and they took 
the lead in establishing a manufacturers' association that seems 
to have maintained an energetic " lobby " in behalf of the 
Anglo-French commercial treaty of 1786, the first step taken 
by Great Britain in the direction of free trade. 2 The principal 
commodities in which France by this treaty made concessions 
to Great Britain were those in the production of which the 
latter enjoyed advantages resulting from the use of machinery ; 
friends and foes of the treaty alike agreed that the cotton, 
hardware and pottery industries would be its chief beneficiaries ; 
and William Eden (afterwards Lord Auckland), appointed by 
Pitt to negotiate the treaty, was regarded as a champion of the 
new manufacturers.^ 

But the early free-trade movement did not have any serious 

■Witt Bowden, "The English Manufacturers and the Commercial Treaty 
of 1786 with France ", American Historical Review, vol. XXV, p. 18 et seq. 

'Witt Bowden, The Rise of the Great Manufacturers in England, 1760-1790, 
chap. iii. 

3 The lournal and Correspondence of William, Lord A uckland, vol. I, pp. 92-3* 
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effect on British colonial policy. 1 Before the new economic 
liberalism had been put into operation to any great extent the 
war with Revolutionary France broke out. A renewal of the 
conflict with the old political and commercial rival — the eternal 
enemy, as patriotic Englishmen thought — as well as a crusade 
against revolution, it produced a resurgence of nationalist, mer- 
cantilist and imperialist sentiment in England, and it stifled 
liberalism in all its phases for more than a generation. Free 
trade suffered the same fate as parliamentary reform. The 
struggle with Napoleon gave heightened meaning to the old 
mercantilist slogan, " ships, colonies, commerce." The British 
North American provinces seemed more valuable as sources of 
supply for naval stores when the countries of the Baltic were 
exposed to French influence and conquest ; * and colonies were 
all the more prized as markets when British manufacturers con- 
templated ruefully the effects on their fortunes of Napoleon's 
Continental System and Jefferson's Embargo and Madison's 
War. The Non-Intercourse Acts passed by Congress were 
cited to show the loss that British trade might suffer if the re- 
maining British colonies followed the example of the United 
States. 3 When new colonial possessions — Malta, Ceylon, Trin- 

1 While Chancellor of the Exchequer in Lord Shelburne's ministry, in 1782, 
Pitt introduced a bill which provided, among other things, that United States 
vessels might trade with the British West Indies; this would have been a 
radical innovation in British colonial policy, but the bill was dropped after the 
formation of the Fox-North coalition ministry; it is printed in Pari. Papers, 
vol. XIII, 1783, nos. 426-7. 

2 J. Davidson, " England's Commercial Policy towards her Colonies since 
the Treaty of Paris ", Political Science Quarterly, vol. XIV, p. 45. 

3 E. g„ Hugh Gray, Letters from Canada (London, 1809), pp. 75-6: "We 
lost the United States by an impolitic course of treatment, and it behooves us 
to look well to the Canadas. Some people pretend to say that we are better 
without America, and very ingenious arguments have been brought forward to 
prove it. . . . We are very glad to find palliatives for evils we cannot remedy. 
I suppose no one will pretend to say that the loss of our North American 
colonies, and consequently of our Newfoundland trade, would not be a very 
serious evil to Great Britain. Although self-interest and the power of custom 
might induce the people to continue their trade with us, and our Customhouse 
books might show higher exports than while they were under our dominion, 
still if we depended on them for any articles of the first necessity, party 
spirit, caprice, or foreign influence, might produce a non-importation act, or an 
embargo, nay they might even refuse bread and water to our men of war; — 
injuries to which we never would be liable, were we masters of the country." 
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idad, the Cape of Good Hope — were the fruits of dearly won 
victory, British patriots were not disposed to question their 
value. 

But Waterloo closed an era, and during the period of inter- 
national peace that followed, submerged radical movements re- 
vived. The rising school of Political Economy, whatever its 
exponents may have found to criticize in the specific teachings 
of Adam Smith, based their work on the foundations which he 
had laid. Ricardo's Principles of Political Economy appeared 
in 1 8 17, and treatises on the same subject were published by 
Malthus in 1820, James Mill in 1821 and J. R. McCulloch in 
1825. As sworn foes of mercantilism and all its works, the 
economists were of course opposed to the colonial system, and 
at a time when empire without commercial restriction seemed 
an anomaly, their teaching was naturally anti-imperialist in 
tone. 1 

Closely related to the political economists were the Philo- 
sophical Radicals, who owned Bentham as their master, for be- 
tween the new science of wealth and the new philosophy of 
hedonism there was a natural affinity. Bentham himself was a 
warm admirer of Adam Smith, and his foremost disciple, James 
Mill, was on terms of intimacy with Ricardo and other econo- 
mists. In Mill, Ricardo, Malthus and McCulloch utilitarian 
philosophy and laissez-faire economics were all but fused. 2 As 
free-traders these men were opposed to the commercial restric- 
tions of the colonial system ; as radicals in politics, they were 
disgusted with the existing bureaucratic, oppressive and unin- 
telligent system of colonial administrations 

In their formal treatises the economists had little to say 
about colonies and colonial policy, but an article by McCulloch, 
published in the Edinburgh Review of August, 1825, may 
fairly be taken as generally representative of their attitude/ 

1 R. C. Mills, The Colonization of A ustralia, pp. 19-20. 

2 Leslie Stephen, The English Utilitarians, vol. II, chap. i. 

3 See Selected Speeches of Sir William Molesworth, ed. by H. E. Egerton, 
pp. 10-11; on the anti-imperialism of the Philosophical Radicals see Kent, op. 
cit., pp. 238-9. 

4 See also article on " Colonies " in McCulloch's Dictionary . . . of Com- 
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The monopoly of the colonial trade, according to McCulloch, 
was either useless or pernicious — useless if the mother country 
could sell in the colonies as cheaply as foreigners, for under 
such a condition the ties of language and relationship would 
give her the command of their markets without recourse to 
artificial restrictions ; pernicious if she could not sell as cheaply, 
because, though it might compel the colonies to buy from her 
what they could buy cheaper from foreigners, it created an 
artificial demand for her products and, therefore, an artificial 
distribution of her capital and labor. " It must divert a por- 
tion of them from some of the naturally beneficial channels 
into which they would otherwise have flowed, to force them 
into those where there is no real room for them, and where 
they will be useless the moment the monopoly ceases." But 
even if the monopoly were beneficial, it could never be strictly 
enforced. Spain was unable to enforce hers, and the British 
navy had found it impossible to guard the American coasts 
from smugglers. Cheap goods would make their way through 
every barrier. It had been urged in support of the colonial 
system that it insured to the mother country a regular supply 
of colonial produce, but Germany, though possessing neither 
ships nor colonies, was as well supplied with it as England. In 
return for the imaginary benefits — really detriments — derived 
from the monopoly of the colonial trade the mother country 
imposed heavy burdens on herself. In the interest of colonial 
producers, she excluded foreign sugar and many other products 
from her markets, to the great injury of British consumers ; she 
incurred very heavy expenditure for the defense of the colonies, 
even in time of peace. The commercial relations between 
Great Britain and the United States proved the uselessness of 
the colonial monopoly, for the value of the commodities annu- 
ally exported to the United States was more than seven times 
as great as before the American Revolution ; and the present 
trade was natural, resting not on " the miserable foundation of 
bounties and prohibitions, but on the gratification of real wants 

merce (London, 1832), pp. 308-41. Arthur T. Hadley remarked twenty years 
ago that on the subject of colonial policy good economic discussions were ex- 
tremely rare. 
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and desires." The possession of the British North American 
provinces produced expense and nothing else for Britain, and 
it was difficult to see how any injury could result to her from 
the total and unconditional abandonment of them. Every man 
of sense knew that Canada must soon be annexed to the United 
States. 

In considering Philosophical Radicalism in its anti-imperial 
aspect the opinions of Bentham should first be referred to. 
They can be found in a letter under the caption Emancipate 
Your Colonies, addressed to the French National Convention 
in 1793 but not published till 1830, in his essay on Peace in the 
Principles of International Law and in his Manual of Political 
Economy.* Bentham, unlike the early Radicals, did not test 
political organization by its compatibility with abstract human 
rights. He and his followers applied to it, instead, the criterion 
of utility — the greatest happiness of the greatest number — and 
judged by this, colonies were found sadly wanting. 

From the point of view of the interests of the mother coun- 
try Bentham held that the colonies should be emancipated. 
Like Adam Smith, he reasoned that the commercial restrictions 
of the colonial system were economically detrimental to Great 
Britain. Even those placed upon the trade of the colonies, 
though supposedly in her interest, were really injurious to her, 
and they were accompanied by most burdensome counter- 
restrictions on her own trade, in the form of tariff discriminations 
against foreign imports which forced her to buy at high prices 
from the colonies rather than at low prices from foreigners. 
Bentham laid great stress on the financial burdens of empire ; 
to protect the colonies, keep them in dependence and prevent 
them from smuggling, fleets and armies were necessary, and 
for these the people of Great Britain had to pay, for the colo- 
nies yielded no revenue. The possession of dependencies, 
moreover, increased the chances of war with foreign nations by 
arousing their jealousy and increasing the number of possible 
subjects of dispute with them. Bentham's plan for " universal 
and perpetual peace " had for its twin bases the reduction of 

1 These writings are printed in The Works of Jeremy Bentham, ed. by Bow- 
ring, vols. II, III, IV. 
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armaments and " the emancipation of the distant dependencies 
of each state." Colonies also bred political corruption in the 
mother country by putting at the disposal of the Government 
a multitude of civil and military offices. 

From the point of view of the colonists, the effect of the 
colonial system was to sacrifice their real interests to the imag- 
inary interests of the mother country. But even if all restric- 
tions on their trade were abolished, distance and ignorance of 
colonial conditions would still make it impossible for Great 
Britain to rule them as well as they could rule themselves. Jus- 
tice to the colonists, as well as the interests of the mother 
country, called for the emancipation of all adult colonies, though 
those that were unable to take care of themselves ought not to 
be turned adrift. The most important thing was to get rid of 
the false ideas that were used to justify the colonial system. 

When we shall have ceased to consider colonies with the greedy eyes 
of fiscality, the greater number of these inconveniences will cease of 
themselves. Let governments lay aside all false mercantile notions, 
and all jealousy of their subjects, and everything which renders their yoke 
burthensome will fall at once : there will no longer be any reason to 
fear hostile dispositions and wars for independence. If wisdom alone 
were listened to, the ordinary object of contention would be reversed 
— the mother-country would desire to see her children powerful, that 
they might become free, and the colonies would fear the loss of that 
tutelary authority which gave them internal tranquility and security 
against external foes. 1 

Like many of Bentham's other works those that have been re- 
ferred to were not published for years after the writing of the 
manuscripts on which they were based." Emancipate Your 
Colonies was not published till 1830, the Principles of Inter- 
national Law and the Manual of Political Economy, not till 

1 Works, ed. by Bowring, vol. Ill, p. 56. 

2 Many of the works that pass under Bentham's name were prepared for 
publication from his manuscripts by his followers, who were obliged to exer- 
cise no little discretion as well as patience in their endeavors to present his 
thought to the public ; his penmanship and methods of composition were such 
as to put a severe strain on any editor. Graham Wallas, Life of Francis 
Place, pp. 83-5. 
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1843, years after Bentham's death. But, as is well known, the 
spread of his ideas was not dependent on his own writings ex- 
clusively ; his influence on English opinion owed much to the 
activities of his disciples. Of these the most important was 
James Mill, who was himself a radiating center of Utilitarianism. 1 

Mill prepared a series of articles for the supplement to the 
fourth, fifth and sixth editions of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
which expressed the orthodox Utilitarian creed on the subjects 
of which they treated. In the article " Colony ", which ap- 
peared in 1824, he condemned the commercial restrictions of 
the colonial system, and laid it down that colonies were a source 
of vast expense and political corruption as well as a major cause 
of war. He was especially opposed to the use of them as 
convict settlements and strongly reprobated transportation as a 
punishment for crime. 

In 1824 the Westminster Review, the leading organ of Utili- 
tarianism, was founded, and, in the words of John Stuart Mill 
it " gave a recognized status, in the arena of opinion and dis- 
cussion, to the Benthamic type of Radicalism." * Whenever it 
had occasion to deal with the colonies, its anti-imperialism was 
manifest. It viewed them as " impediments to commerce, 
drawbacks on prosperity, pumps for extracting the property of 
the many for the benefit of the few, the strongholds and 
asylums of despotism and misrule." ' It undertook to prove 
that British dominion over Canada was bad, economically and 
politically, for both colony and mother country. If the voice 
of wisdom were heeded, Great Britain would voluntarily re- 
linquish all authority over the province, but false notions re- 
specting the value of colonies were still so widely entertained 
that nothing but time and bitter experience would make the 
truth prevail. 4 

'According to John Stuart Mill (Autobiography) the elder Mill exercised 
a far greater personal ascendancy in the Utilitarian movement than did Ben- 
tham. 

2 Autobiography, p. 98. The Morning Chronicle also was a vehicle of Utili- 
tarian opinion. 

3 Westminster Review (April, 1830), vol. XII, p. 403. 

4 See articles on Canada, Westminster Review (July, 1827, and July, 1830), 
vols. VIII and XIII. 
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A subject that gave the Philosophical Radicals much concern 
was governmental waste and extravagance. From 1818 on- 
wards Joseph Hume, who had acquired his Radicalism from 
Francis Place, the tailor of Charing Cross and friend of Ben- 
tham and James Mill, preached economy in the House of Com- 
mons, where he appointed himself watch-dog of the Treasury. 
The great expense to which Great Britain was put by reason of 
her colonial possessions was one of his favorite themes. 1 An- 
other Radical, whose principal interest lay in public finance, a 
subject on which he was recognized as an authority, was Sir 
Henry Parnell, also a member of Parliament. In a work pub- 
lished in 1830, On Financial Reform, he argued that the num- 
ber of British colonies should be greatly reduced, and that those 
which were retained should bear all the expenses of their own 
defense. Canada, he calculated, had already, in one way and 
another, cost the mother country fifty or sixty million pounds 
and was then an annual expense of at least six hundred thou- 
sand. 2 

Thus by 1830 there was an aggressive and very vocal body 
of anti-imperial opinion in England. It cannot be said that it 
had converted the British public, but it is probably not an ex- 
aggeration to say that it had put imperialism on the defensive. 
Those who still believed in the usefulness of colonies felt obli- 
ged to justify their faith. 3 The public as a whole took no in- 
terest in the colonies, and among statesmen there was little 
enthusiasm for the empire and little confidence that it would 
endure. 4 The Colonial Office, undeterred by manifestations of 
discontent in the colonies, was still treading the primrose path 
of absentee bureaucracy that was soon to lead to rebellion in 
Canada. 

1 See, e. g., Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, vol. XL, pp. 1077-81. 
'Chapter xv. 

* E. G. Wakefield, A View of the Art of Colonization (London, 1849), p. 
38; R. C. Mills, Colonization of Australia, pp. 21-2; Quarterly Review, vol. 
XXXIII, p. 410 et seq., vol. XXXIX, p. 339 et seq.; Sir Howard Douglas, 
Considerations on the Value and Importance of the British North American 
Colonies (London, 1831). 

* See, e. g., S. J. Reid, Life and Letters of the First Earl of Durham, vol. 
II, pp. 137-142- 
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The future was to be neither with the anti-imperialism nor 
with the imperialism of 1830, but with the liberal imperialism 
that arose during the following decade, of which Lord Dur- 
ham's Report is the most conspicuous landmark. The empire 
was neither to be dissolved into formally independent frag- 
ments, though the time came when many observers believed 
that such an outcome was imminent, nor was it to be preserved 
unaltered. It was to be transformed. Yet anti-imperialism 
was not wholly a lost cause, for it made its contribution to the 
transformation. To the anti-imperialists the independence of 
the colonies was, after all, a means rather than an end. The 
end was the abolition of the old colonial system, with its bur- 
densome restrictions on the trade of the colonies and the mother 
country, its subjection of the colonies to centralized, bureau- 
cratic control, its vast expense to the taxpayer of Great Britain. 
The old colonial system has long since passed away, and the old 
anti-imperialism has disappeared. But if we consider working 
constitutional practice rather than legal forms, it is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that the British Empire of today, so far 
at least as its self-governing parts are concerned, conforms 
more nearly to the ideals of the anti-imperialists of a hundred 
years ago than to those of their opponents. 1 

Robert Livingston Schuyler 

Columbia University 

1 For an example of anti-imperial idealism, the reader is referred to J. A. 
Roebuck, The Colonies of England. The author was one of the leading Philo- 
sophical Radicals. 



